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“Business Review and Prospect 


War expenditures during May totaled nearly 7.4 bil- 
lion dollars, according to data released by the War Pro- 
duction Board. This figure represents an increase of 
18 per cent over January, 1943; and an increase of 
93 per cent and 675 per ‘cent, respectively, over ‘May, 
1942, and May, 1941. Current war ’expénditures are at 
the annual rate of approximately 90 billion dollars. 
This rate is still considerably below the schedule of the 
War Production Board for the current year. 

Total physical production has varied but little from 
month to month for some time indicating that the indus- 
trial plant of the Nation is now operating at practical 
capacity, barring a few isolated exceptions. Thus if war 
production increases still further during coming months, 
as seems likely, production for civilian uses may be 
expected to decline correspondingly. The effort, there- 
fore, which is now being ‘made to stabilize prices of 
consumer goods at present levels may be expected to 
meet with growing resistance. To meet a situation which 
promises to grow more tense during-coming months some 
effective means must be found soon of diverting a sub- 
stantial part of the current buying power to future buy- 
ing power when more consumer poods again become 
available and when markets for these goods will be 
urgently needed. 

The enormous increase in the national productive 
capacity during the past two years and the large propor- 
tion of the capacity now utilized in the production of 
war materials (approximately 66 per cent) is causing 
considerable speculation concerning post-war economics 
in this country. In this connection an editorial ‘titled 
“Why the Defeatism?” in the June 19th issue of The 
Wall Street Journal is worth quoting in full: 


“This newspaper's Washington bureau informs it that ‘over- 
capacity’ is ‘haunting’ post-war planners in the National Re- 
sources Planning Board as they survey the major industries. For 
instance, plane plants—some forecasters think a post-war use of 
40% of capacity is ‘optimistic.’ Similarly, with industries, such 
as aluminum, shipbuilding, rubber, etc., with varying percentages 
of capacity operation indicated in each. Motor and machine tools 
are in the statistical mill. 


“In flat opposition to the state of mind reflected in: these ‘views 
Mr. David Prince, Chairman of the Industrial Advisory Board of 
the Committee for Economic: Development, ‘on.:Friday told the 
New York State Association of Small Loan Companies that when 
the war ends there are not going to be any plants to spare 
except those which eannot be used for anything else than muni- 
tions and that the country will-need not. only the war plants 
converted to peace-time production but probably also new capacity. 
Release of war plant capacity will not be so ‘great as people 
commonly think for present three-shift production, necessary for 
war, will not be practical: in normal times. Operators will then 
need twice the present floor-space to-allow for proper maintenance 
and so forth, being at present over-crowded. He went-on to sug- 
gest that industry should avail itself ef the information in pos- 


session of the War Production Board to ascertain the best means 
of providing for meeting these needs, and also make its own 
surveys of plant capacity in the light of its own information and 
judgment of post-war probabilities. 

“Here we have two conflicting states of mind. That of the 
National Resources Planning Board experts seems to exhale some- 
thing of the economic defeatism atmosphere which surrounded 
so much of the outgivings of Government agencies a few short 
years ago. That expressed by Mr. Prince on the other hand, 
altogether rejects the defeatist outlook and pins its faith on a 
future of opportunity for private initiative and capital in line 
with the country’s traditions and experience in the past. 

“Whatever the future may hold in store, it seems indisputable 
that to approach it in this spirit, optimistic as that spirit may 
be or even over-optimistic, is in itself a more practical way than 
to accept in advance a semi-pessimistic point of view and ‘plan’ 
accordingly. The axiom that attack is the best defense holds in 
the order of the spirit as in the military order. 

“This is something which our governmental planners might 
usefully bear in mind in presenting the results of their studies. 
If it did nothing else it would remove from them the imputation 
of ulterior motives, such as the desire to fasten government 
still more firmly upon our general economy.” 


Texas BusINEss 


The composite index of Texas business activity showed 
virtually no change from April to May. After adjust- 
ment for seasonal variation, the increase in the indexes 
of employment, pay rolls, and electric power consump- 
tion were offset by decreases in the adjusted indexes of 
miscellaneous freight carloadings, department store sales, 
and runs of crude oil to stills. 


MAY INDEXES OF BUSINESS ACTIVITY IN TEXAS 
(Average month of 1930=100%) 


May, 1943 May, 1942 April, 1943 








Employment . 145.1 1175 143.9 
hd | ee iieraeeemmerne 1.) 161.4 220.9 
Miscellaneous Freight Carloadings 

(Southwest District _.......__. 127.6 113.8 127.7 
Runs of Crude Qil to Stills 187.6 171.9 189.2 
Department Store Sales _.... 168.8 114.4 183.6 
Electric Power Consumption 239.4 175:5° 2254 
Le | i cece |e") 138.8 182.4 





*Revised. 


Gross income in Texas during 1943 promises to exceed 
by a wide margin even the record year of 1942. A 
conservative estimate based upon trends to date for the 
current year indicate a gross income for 1943 in Texas 
of approximately 5.5 billion dollars. This figure com- 


‘pares with a gross income of nearly 4.2 billion dollars 


in 1942 and 2.8 billion dollars in 1929 (see cover chart 
of February issue of the Review). Of the total income, 
non-agricultural pay rolls is expected to account for 
2.7 billion dollars; cash income from agriculture 1.3 


For -OtherFexas Data; See Stutistical~Pabtes*at the Era ‘of~ this Pablication 
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billion dollars; minerals (including oil and gas) nearly 
one billion dollars; and value added by manufacturing 
approximately one-half billion dollars. 

It is obvious that few if any other states in the Union 
have problems of post-war economics of greater sig- 
nificance and magnitude than has Texas. The reasons 
for this situation have already been briefly outlined in 
previous articles of the Review. The question which is 
foremost in the minds of thoughtful people throughout 
the State is: to what extent can the war industries which 
are now providing the income for a large percentage 
of Texas citizens be converted to the production of peace 
time goods? To find concrete answers to this and re- 
lated questions should become the serious business of 
the leadership and of the rank and file of the people of 
the State as soon as the emergencies of the war have 
been met and systematic attention can be given to post- 
war social and economic problems. 


Farm Casu INCOME 


Agricultural cash income in Texas during May, as 
computed by this Bureau (see note under following 
table) was approximately 74 million dollars as compared 
with 54 million dollars during the corresponding month 
last year, an increase of 37 per cent. For the year 
through May the computed cash income was 318 million 
dollars compared with 214 million dollars during the 
corresponding period last year, a gain of approximately 
50 per cent. 


INDEXES OF FARM CASH INCOME IN TEXAS 


(Average month of 1928—-1932=100%) 


Computed Cash Income 
Cumulative 


May, April, May, January-June 
Districts 1943 1943 1942 1943 1942 
I-N, .... 210.7 503.3 201.5 42,417 22,936 
1-S . 404.1 357.6 326.9 30,751 20,537 
2 211.6 226.4 206.6 27,741 21,448 
3 ... 214.0 220.6 258.7 12,766 11,150 
4 . 209.2 268.9 141.8 33,775 31,253 
5 . 198.9 198.0 106.0 11,006 5,916 
6 sak BLAS 435.0 A Fe | 24,323 13,820 
7 . 190.5 198.4 188.2 23,027 20,310 
8 . 206.2 209.0 98.4 24,217 15,277 
9 coe BOS 193.3 202.0 23,915 18,612 
1 tt 288.3 41.5 19,052 9,160 
10-A_ _...... 731.0 498.5 342.7 45,495 23,961 
STATE _.... 243.4 301.2 176.8 318,485 214,380 





Note: Farm cash income as computed by this Bureau understates actual farm 
cash income by from six to ten per cent, This situation results from the fact 
that means of securing complete local marketings, especially by truck, have not 
yet been fully developed. In addition, means have not yet been developed for 
computing cash income from all agricultural specialities of local importance in 
scattered areas throughout the State. This situation, however, does not impair 
the accuracy of the indexes to any appreciable extent. 


A growing proportion of the year-to-year increase in 
farm cash income is the result of the rise in prices 
rather than an increase in marketings. The number of 
cattle shipped during May, for example, was 23 per 


cent below that of the corresponding month last year, 
but the price increase of 17 per cent tended largely to 
offset the decline in numbers so far as cash income is 
concerned. The number of calves shipped during May 
was 1438 per cent greater than in May, 1942, while the 
cash income from this source increased 180 per cent. 
The number of hogs shipped increased by 50 per cent, 
while cash income from hogs increased 70 per cent over 
May last year. 

Marketings of milk and milk products increased only 
4 per cent over May last year while the cash income 
from those sources increased 40 per cent; and egg mar- 
ketings increased 28 per cent while cash income from 
eggs increased approximately 60 per cent. The most 
startling increase in both marketings and cash income 
occurred in the case of fruits and vegetables where ship- 
ments were up 72 per cent over May last year and cash 
income increased 138 per cent. 


SomMeE CoMParISONs OF NATIONAL Price CHANGES 


It is of interest in this connection to make a few 
chronological comparisons of price changes as reported 
by the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics. According to 
this source the index of farm prices based on 1926 = 100 
was 125.7 for May, 1943; 104.4 for May, 1942; 63.7 
for May, 1939; and 169.8 for May, 1920. The corre- 
sponding indexes for all commodities other than farm 
products were 104.1 for May, 1943; 98.8 for May, 1942; 
80.6 for May, 1939; and 170.6 for May, 1920. Thus it 
may be seen that compared with a year ago the whole- 
sale price level of farm products has risen substantially 
and of non-agricultural products, moderately; and in 
both groups of commodities the increase over the corre- 
sponding month in 1939 has been quite marked. 

If comparison is made with the price level reached in 
May, 1920, however, the present level of prices in both 
cases appears moderate. Post-war inflation following 
World War I reached its peak of 170.6 for all com- 
modities except farm products in May, 1920. In May, 
1918, the all-commodity price index (other than farm 
products and foods) was approximately 124, or 20 points 
higher than the present level but still 50 points below 
the level reached in May, 1920. The index of farm prices 
reached its post World War I peak of 170.2 in January, 
1920, which compares with the present level of 125.7 
and 140.2 in May, 1918. 

It is obvious from the foregoing data that the price 
index of farm prices has thus far not reached as high 
a level as it had reached during the corresponding period 
in World War I and that it is still far below the peak 
reached in the post-war period of World War I. It is 
worthy of note, however, that during the first five months 
of 1943 the price index of farm products rose 12 points 
whereas during the corresponding period of 1942 this 
index rose less than four points. 


F. A. BuECHEL. 
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Price Controls and Subsidies in Cotton Industry 


The ultimate consequences of the terrific impact of 
total war on our economy remains to be revealed. Even 
so, the greatly increasing control of the Federal Govern- 
ment over production and distribution of goods and 
services is creating serious problems which must be 
adjusted currently. This tightening control by the Gov. 
ernment is being attained through a wide variety of 
means, such as, allocation of raw materials, rationing, 
draft exemptions, Government finance, job freezing, price 
controls and subsidies. This article deals briefly with 
price controls and subsidies as they have developed in 
the cotton industry. 

Cotton growers, the people of the cotton growing re- 
sion, and the people of all the nation are greatly con- 
cerned over price administration in the cotton and cotton- 
seed industries because the progress of the war and their 
standards of living are directly affected. Prices of raw 
cotton are major factors in determining the income of 
the 1,589,706 cotton growers and their families, and in 
addition, the millions engaged in service trades and in- 
dustries in the cotton belt whose incomes are determined 
to a large extent by the turnover value of the cotton 
crop. On the other hand, cotton goods are necessities 
in the prosecution of the war and to every household 
and individual in the nation. The great majority of the 
latter receive their incomes from other than 
cotton and desire to buy their cotton goods as cheaply 
as possible. 


sources 


This conflict of price interest between the producers 
of cotton and other raw commodities and the consumers 
of finished goods made from them constitutes the major 
problem in equitable price fixing by Government author- 
ity rather than by competitive forces. 

In the case of raw cotton the Congress through legis- 
lation has set up more or less flexible limitations on 
price ceilings, in that the ceiling cannot be set below 
parity, or the highest price received between January 1, 
1942, and September 15, 1942. The Government has 
not seen fit to put a floor under cotton prices other than 
to guarantee a loan of 90 per cent of parity price. 

If prices and wage rates are to continue to be relied 
upon by the Government as the major incentive to induce 
production, the price of cotton must be permitted to go 
high enough to cause farmers to stay on their farms 
and to produce the minimum amounts and qualities of 
cotton demanded. The first objective of price adminis- 
tration in this total war emergency is to secure maximum 
production of goods in greatest need, discourage produc- 
tion of least essential goods, and with all to hold price 
advances within reasonable bounds. 


Some rather sharp price advances especially in food 
products and strong agitation for large wage increases, 
particularly by the soft coal miners, have centered at- 
tention on price ceilings and “roll backs” as means to 
prevent inflation. In order to prevent these price ceilings 
and “roll backs” from reducing production, the Govern- 
ment has resorted to granting subsidies on a greatly 
extended scale to stimulate necessary production espe- 
cially of agricultural products. These developments in 
recent weeks have led the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment to adopt a policy of keeping prices of items enter- 
ing strongly into cost of living of workers, such as food 
and clothing, as low as possible and of using subsidies 
where necessary to secure desired increases in production. 

How have the prices of cotton and cottonseed fared in 
this stepped-up policy of ceilings and subsidies? Up to 
the present there has been no ceiling on the price of raw 
cotton except indirectly through the ceiling on finished 
cotton goods. Since the first of January of this year 
the farm price of cotton has averaged about 19.91 cents, 
or only about three points under parity. During the 
period, farm prices for cotton have fluctuated between 
fifteen points above parity to sixteen points under parity. 
These farm prices do not include benefit and soil con- 
servation payments; and whether they will be included 
in the calculation of parity for making price ceilings 
in the case of cotton is yet to be determined. Farmers 
producing the very longest staple cottons such as 15g 
inch and longer are given a guaranteed price. In addi- 
tion to this mills have recently been given subsidies to 
compensate for the very high premiums for long staple 
cotton. 

The above figures seem to indicate that cotton growers 
are at least holding their own in terms of A.A.A. objec- 
tives. Do prices tell the whole story? In a war economy 
relative prices of farm products and industrial wages 
are directly competitive for man power. To understand 
the situation it is necessary to examine the relation of 
cotton prices and income of industrial workers in per- 
spective. 

The United States Department of Agriculture figures, 
as reported in “The Agricultural Situation,” show that 
from the base period 1909-1914 through 1939, the index 
price of cotton had declined from 100 during 1909- 
1914 to 73 during 1939, whereas industrial wages had 
advanced from 100 to about 215. 

Beginning with 1940, the United States Department of 
Agriculture began reporting income for industrial work- 
ers in “The Agricultural Situation” on the base period 
1935-1939 to equal 100. During that same period the 
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farm price for cotton averaged 9.90 cents. Measured 
in terms of this new base period, the index of income 
of industrial workers advanced from 100 in the base 
period to 286 in April, 1943. During the same base 
period, cotton prices advanced from an average 9.90 
cents equal 100 to 20.09 cents for May, 1943, or to 211. 

These figures indicate at least that since 1909-1914 
income of industrial workers has advanced far more 
than cotton prices and is now on a relatively much higher 
level. 

Prices of artificial fibers will play an important role 
in pricing cotton goods and raw cotton in the years 
ahead. The price of staple viscose rayon fiber, any 
length, has been reduced in recent weeks and is now 

















price of medium staple cotton and has no per cent of 
waste and no cost of cleaning. 

During the past year a minimum price was placed 
on cottonseed and a ceiling price on cottonseed products. 
The ceiling price on cottonseed meal was placed at a 
relatively lower level than beef, pork and dairy products 
into which it is converted, resulting in these enterprises 
being subsidized by the cotton industry and suggesting 
the necessity of more extensive use of cost data in mak- 
ing ceiling prices at different stages in the conversion 
of raw materials to consumer goods. 

Very large profits were made in the manufacture of 
many lines of cotton goods in 1942 because the price 
ceilings on cotton goods were based on prices of raw 
cotton more than two cents a pound above actual prices. 


selling for 24 cents per pound, which is close to the A. B. Cox. 
COTTON BALANCE SHEET FOR THE UNITED STATES AS OF JUNE 1 
(In Thousands of Running Bales Except as Noted) 
Imports Consump- Exports 

Carryover to Final tion to to Balance 

Year Aug. 1 June 1* Ginnings Total June 1 June 1* Total June l 
1933-1934 Paneer meee ee 8,176 127 12,664 20,967 4,977 6,769 11,746 9,221 
1934-1935 7,746 94 9,472 17,312 4,586 4,174 8,760 8,552 
1935-1936 7,138 122 10,417 17,677 5,189 5,519 10,708 6,969 
1936-1937 __ 5,397 198 12,130 17,725 6,680 5,086 11,766 5,959 
AOD ee ARR SS 5 hf con ee Sek a i gee 4,498 119 18,242 22,859 4,856 5,227 10,083 12,776 
tO. a ee eee eer. o0 a= 11,533 122 11,621 23,276 5,759 3,107 8,866 14,410 
RD ee eee Ba ee a 13,033 137 11,477 24,647 6,591 5,931 12,522 12,125 
LL See eee eee aerere ee eee oer 10,596 150 12,287 23,033 7,619 976 8,595 14,438 
1931-1942 " = 12,367 T 10,489 22,856 9,208 tT 9,208 13,648 
1942-1943 Ri ae 10,590 ij 12,437 23,027 9,342 T 9,342 13,685 








The cotton year begins August 1, 


*Figures are in 500-pound bales, 
tNot available. 
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EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN TEXAS 


May, 1943 
Estimated Number of Percentage Change Estimated Amount of Percentage Change 
Workers Emploved*® from from Weekly Pay Roll from from 
April May April May April May April May 
1943t 1943 1943 1942 1943t 19432) 1943 1942 
MANUFACTURING 
All Manufacturing Industries 164,270 163,568 = 04 + 4.7 $4,868,074 $5,018,582 eee | + 33.0 
Food Products 
Baking aoe) Fe: . OND + 2.8 + 18.3 296,261 234,604 - 37 +410 
Carbonated Beverages.__-------._ 3,538 3,599 ae + 36.5 97,092 100,014 + S30 + 41.6 
Confectionery cere nmeres ey Foi 1,109 eed + 59.1 16,517 12.437 — 94.7 + 79.8 
Flour Milling Se Oe | 2.169 cage | r 61 59,166 58.695 = + 43.4 
Ice Cream SS oer 1,393 7 Si + 10.8 31,655 33,742 a GH + 28.4 
Meat Packing Sat See 5,525 5,317 = ho — 6.0 158,356 175,439 + 10.8 2s 
Textiles 
Cotton Textile Mills... ---——S— 6,788 6.681 <= 1 8.0 142.145 139,045 =e t 16 
Men’s Work Clothing uae EO 4.702 =— 102 =~ 53 80,813 79,857 = a2 oe ke Fes’ 
Forest Products 
Furniture Serene eieetoy  ( S 1,654 — ay —238 35,268 33,140 = 69 — 16.4 
Planing Mills —- Bo 2,033 0.3 -19.5 53,720 51,031 = 20 =220 
Saw Mills eS eeemreneyeees | ame W | 0.8 — 10.0 267,064 264,388 — 10 + 9.4 
Pa per Boxes ‘ ay eee 867 897 tr 35 + 59.6 19,127 20,27: + 6.0 aE 107.9 
Printing and Publishing 
Commercial Printing meee a 2,463 — 3.4 + SA 78,254 83,591 + 68 + 33.4 
Newspaper Publishing =... 4,257 4,223 0.8 - 8.6 118,375 115,909 = 22 + 24 
Chemical Products 
Cotton Oil Mills eee ° 2,872 2.365 =17.6 + 10.2 39,360 34,348 — ee Ae, 
Petroleum Refining elas 22,155 22,330 r 0.8 T 1.0 1 15,073 1,186,437 + 6.4 tT S0s2 
Stone and Clay Products 
Brick and Tile en” 1,638 aa 1 | 24.8 28,089 24,817 = 20 
Cement ea ees acted oN 1,152 = 54 ate 44,708 44,445 =— 06 = "So 
Iron and Steel Products 
Structural and Ornamental Iron 2,921 2,854 = 23 + 6.6 79,216 84,063 + 64 + 36.6 
NONMANUFACTURING 
Crude Petroleum Production. 25,732 25,386 aoe 9.2 1,168,580 1,167,776 ames | | +138 
JOS ee eee (3) (3) (1) 14.4 (3) (3) a Ay Samer v4 
Paene: Wotnetees. (3) (3) 0.3 r G7 (3) (3) + 59 +441 
Retail Trade pacncieecasnirei Eee 210.134 + a6 + tat 4,442,947 4,540,487 + 22 + 22.8 
Wholesale Trade witectitions Soe  Sp-O52 — 05 9.4 2,081,264 2,118,369 + 13 4.6 
Dyeing and Cleaning === «22.918 2.946 t 1.0 + 7.8 59,735 60,222 + O28 + 29.0 
Hotels Ce aemaeimaremrmnremrete, e/a We 2 | + 0.8 raz? 265,973 265,487 = 22 T1305 
Power Laundries_...._..____-»___ 15,070 14,995 — 0.5 15.4 237,184 236,471 — 03 +29.1 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT AND PAY ROLLS IN SELECTED CITIES® 
Employment Pay Rolls Employment Pay Rolls 
Percentage Change Percentage Change Percentage Change Percentage Change 
April, 1943 May, 1942 April, 1943 May, 1942 April, 1943 May, 1942 April, 1943 May, 1942 
May. 19 13 May. 1 943 Ma - ‘194 3 Ma hag! 943 May. 1943 ue 943 May. 1 943 May. 1 943 
Abilene = 2.1 + 47.7 ue 5 | + 30.8 Galveston came | a coal. =" > =" <n 
Amarillo + 18 + 44 ar a + 24.4 Houston _. oA + 143 a Ace rT 202 
Austin + 0.4 + 203 x 2D + 46.8 Port Arthur = Ta = ae a” eo + 42.7 
Beaumont r: 2 + 40.7 + J + 95.4 San Antonio — 8 a 2 a 16 14.5 
Dallas tr 0.9 t 15.4 2.3 + 34.4 Sherman . c po + 225 + 141 + 44,9 
El Paso + 08 = ame 3 2 + 16.6 Waco = 49 + 39 aa OA 7: a 
Fort Worth _. + 4.7 + 67.0 6.7 + 99.1 Wichita Falls. — 13.0 + Op = 29 + 40.9 
Sees ce OS) OS 4° Za + $4 + 44,3 
ESTIMATED NUMBER OF EMPLOYEES IN NONAGRICULTURAL BUSINESS 
AND GOVERNMENT ESTABLISHMENTS” 
1941 1942 1943 1941 1942 1943 
January 1,094,000 1,170,000 1,360,000 july). 156000 1,317,000 
February 1,120,000 1,199,000 1,367,000 August __.—.__.. 1,176,000 1,352,000 
March 1,120,000 1,226,000 1,387,000 September __________ 1,203,000 1,373,000 
April 1,114,000 1,222,000 Gctoper . 1,219,000 1,384,000 
May . : 1,120,000 1,251,000 November _______-__.__1,219,000 1,389,000 
June __ 1,134,000 1,291,000 December _. ....1,222,000 1,413,700 





*Does not include proprietors, firm members, officers of corporation vr other principal executives. Factory employment excludes also office, sales, technical and 
professional personnel. 

tRevised. 

No change. 

@Subject to revision. 

Not available. 

®Less than 1/10 of one per cent. 

Based on unweighted figures. 

©) Based on unweighted figures. 

Not including self-employed persons, casual workers, or domestic servants, and exclusive of military and maritime personnel. These figures arer furnished 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics, U. S. Department of Labor. 

Prepared from reports from representative Texas establishments to the Bureau of Business Researach co-operating with the Bureau of Labor Statistics. 

Due to the national emergency, publications of data for certain industries is being withheld until further notice. 
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DAIRY PRODUCTS MANUFACTURED IN PLANTS IN TEXAS 
Products and Year Jan Feb. March April May June July Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dec TOTAL 
CREAMERY BUTTER 
(1000 Ib.) 
Een (0) (2. 3,001 2,72 3,446 4,740 
Nae ees 2,076 2,131 3,311 4,396 4,353 3,740 3,735 3,640 3,343 2,659 2,341 38,066 
1930-39 average _.___. 2,074 2,109 2,392 3,138 3,556 3,166 4,113 2,867 2,513 2,608 2,301 2,21) 32,048 
ICE CREAM (1000 gal.) 
LL: a RE (5: L218 2,408 2.8257 2:3277 
LN eee: |” (00° Ole 1312 2812 6 62:305 2,294 2.190 1,838 1,585 1,323 1,046 16,089 
1930-39 average _._..... 1,215 1,262 434 570 752 893 904 846 686 460 259 205 6,486 
AMERICAN CHEESE 
(1000 Ib.) 
1943* : 874 12025: 208" 1,633" 23120 
TES 4 AS See eae .. 1308 1,302 1,644 2,204 2,756 2,674 2,559 1,989 1,649 1,184 713 735 20,717 
1930-39 average = 554 590 Wat «4,00 «L215 C129) LS ~Ssi4025 866 852 718 641 10,496 
MILK EQUIVALENT OF Se Boge 3 
DAIRY PRODUCTSt 
(1000 Ib.) RATT 
1943* 98.377 90,422 88,540 115,788 154,491 
(he iE Sa ge Seana 75,435 77,913 83,621 105,047 148,707 145,064 145,868 131,841 119,279 104,273 83,502 72,806 1,237,136 
1930-39 average 54,675 57,139 67,456 89,641 104,323 97,562 97,075 89,185 76,165 73,444 60,119 55,872 922,656 
*Estimates of production made by the Bureau of Business Research. 
tMilk equivalent of dairy products was calculated from production data by the Bureau of Business Research. 
tIncludes ice cream, sherberts, ices, etc. 
Note: 10-Year Average production of creamery butter, ice cream and American Cheese based on data from the Division of Agricultural Statistics, B.A.E. 
MAY, 1943, CARLOAD MOVEMENTS OF POULTRY AND EGGS 
Shipments from Texas Stations 
Cars of Poultry Cars of Egge 
Shell 
Chickens Turkeys Shell Frozen Dried Equivalent® 
*Destination May 
1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 §=1943 1942 
TOTAL x. 6 low 9% =7 15 95 136 126 43 1,205 631 
Rnstaeatate ane ts 0 0 0 2 7 15 67 46 27 12 357% 203 
LESS ee ote aes ae eee See LEY 6 is 1 7% O 0 28 90 99 31 848 428 
Receipts at Texas Stations 
LU A a 0 0 0 OG? 6" 16 42. 30%. 229 13 332 198 
RESTS Le ace ee eon nea een nee eee e eee) ert 0 0 0 0 10 12 40 35 29 13 322 186 
Interstate _____ = 0 0 0 0 6 4 2 4 0 O- Ie. 2 








*Dried eggs and frozen eggs are converted to a shell-egg equivalent on the following basis: 1 rail carload of dried eggs==8 carloads of shell eggs, and 1 carload of 


frozen eggs==2 carloads of shell eggs. 


Nore: These data furnished to the Division of Agricultura] Statistics, B.A.E., by railroad officials through agents at all stations which originate and receive 


carload shipments of poultry and eggs. 


The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research, 


MAY SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK CONVERTED TO A RAIL-CAR BASIS* 


Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth—__.____ 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth.._.____ 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS... 


Cattle Calves 
1943 1942 1943 
4,338 5,962 761 
891 =-:1,115 246 
5,229 7,077 1,007 





1942 
768 

91 
859 


Hogs 
1943 1942 
Lis i,i3i 
77 SH 
1,790 1,168 


TEXAS CAR-LOT* SHIPMENTS OF LIVE STOCK FOR YEAR 1943 


Total Interstate Plus Fort Worth... 
Total Intrastate Omitting Fort Worth... 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS.______ 





Cattle Calves 
1942 1943 1942 
30,050 25,186 3,348 3,775 
4,495 2,811 1,023 581 
— 34,545 27,997 4,371 4,356 


*Rail-car Basis: Cattle, 30 head per car; calves, 60; hogs, 80; and sheep, 250. 
Fort Worth shipments are combined with interstate forwardings in order that the bulk of market disappearance for the month may be shown. 
Note: These data are furnished the United States Bureau of Agricultural Economics by railway officials through more than 1,500 station agents, representing 
The data are compiled by the Bureau of Business Research. 


every live stock shipping point in the State. 


Hogs 
1943 1942 
tga? SAS 
337 98 
7,639 5,225 


Sheep 
1943 1942 
1,422 ~=1,737 
44 66 
1,466 1,803 
Sheep 
1943 1942 
4,018 3,665 
232 123 
4,250 3,788 


Total 
1943 1942 
8,234 9,604 
1,258 1,303 
9,492 10,907 
Total 
1943 1942 
44,718 37,753 
6,087 3,613 
50,805 41,366 
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MAY RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES IN TEXAS 


Percentage Changes 
in Dollar Sales 


Number of May, 1943 May, 1943 Year 1943 



































Firms from from from 
Reporting May, 1942 April, 1943 Year 1942 
POLAL; TEXAS 2... ee cert AG Fe ac teehie 914 20 sot | oase 
STORES GROUPED BY LINE OF “GOODS CARRIED: 

APPAGEI OS SS ES ea Re ee RR a 8 + 56 4 + 64 
Family Clothing ‘Stores_ TS SS So eee eee eer ee 26 + 48 =e +65 
Men’s and Boys’ Clothing ‘Stores_ RPA Nase Dp Tan 8 bas 29 + 65 aie + 56 
Shoe Stores ue Teh Se Se SE SE Se eee en ee ees ll 34 13 + 61 
Women’s Spec ialty ‘Shops... SE EN Le ie ne ee ee eee 22 + 54 = 2 Tal 

On IN a ie) 63 +38 eae + 20 
Motor Vehicle Dealers CCCCSCSCS—C—CCS ae Se 62 + 42 tp +23 

LO 1 aE ea nee 95 + 19 =e 1 23. 

LE ED EAS a aa a ee ee ee 37 +39 =. + 44 

DRUG STORES RE es Se Seer 122 + 30 10 Toe 

DRY GOODS AND GENERAL MERCHANDISE. SU raat sae e 25 + 65 1 + 70 

QUEERS eV ECC | as Sk See See ee es 27 + 26 we. ne | 

FLORISTS_ ne ee ah ek ol 23 + 58 eu + 46 

FOOD*_ Les eee ee ak 140 se | = tee 
Groc ery ‘Stores Bea VE en eee caer . 44 = ier bf 4 + 20 
Grocery and Meat Stores ___ ee Oe ae a ne ek 89 4-92 + 5 +24 

FURNITURE AND HOUSEHOLD*. ey Dea ee een tee nee 71 +49 ie +90 
Furniture Stores cs ; a 65 + 46 joer’ + 23 

JEWELRY_ ied ae 20 +19 - 9 +42 

LUMBER, BUIL DING, a ea dhatcamels 175 —3l wae. —16 
Farm Implement Dealers ___ = oe 9 =3 © 8 —16 
Hardware Stores___ <a ee 58 es ais — 
Lumber and Building Meet Dales 104 — 4] =A —49 

ce A SO See a ee ¥ ta alee 16 +59 + 8g + 64 

ALL, OTHER STORES ee ee 3 + 13 =e +13 

TEXAS STORES GROUPED ACC ORDING TO POPUL ATION OF CITY: 
All Stores in Cities of— 
Over 100000 Populatioa__—__£__—$_ ET a Speen eRe Ltn 8b. 139 +97 =e, + 36 
a Rh, 95 + 9 ai +36 
CP SEES EE EE EIR age et ee ren 149 tT 30 ae + 3] 
rete nn ie On cD = i 231 a 9 — 9 Sa | 
*Group total includes kinds of business other than the classification listed 
Prepared from reports of independent retail stores to the Bureau of Business Research, codperating with the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 
MAY CREDIT RATIOS IN TEXAS DEPARTMENT AND APPAREL STORES 
(Expressed in Per Cent) 
Number Ratio of Ratio of Ratio of 
of Credit Sales Collections to Credit Salaries 
Stores to Net Sales Outstandings to Credit Sales 
Reporting 1943 1942 1943 1942 1943 1942 
All Stores 56 46.6 56.8 63.8 45.4 1,2 ie 
Stores Grouped by Cities: 
Austin 6 40.0 50.4 73.9 54.2 1.4 iz 
Beaumont 3 48.5 60.2 74.9 47.2 0.9 1.0 
Dallas 8 57.2 64.1 62.5 44.8 0.8 0.9 
Fort Worth 4 41.7 56.6 64.6 50.6 1.7 1.4 
Houston 8 45.0 58.1 572 44.7 1.4 Bes 
San Antonio 5 36.8 47.3 66.3 47.3 1.4 1.8 
Wars : 5 42.9 53.3 60.1 37.1 1.3 1.3 
All Others : 17 41.0 4 BS 70.5 43.2 1.1 1.4 
Stores Grouped According to Type of Store: 
Department Stores (Annual Volume Over $500,000) 19 16.3 56.9 65.2 46.9 12 1.2 
Department Stores (Annual Volume under $500,000) 9 39.3 46.6 67.1 43.2 1.5 1.4 
Dry-Goods-Apparel Stores 3 41.7 A Tes 67.1 So.1 1.8 2.7 
Women’s Specialty Shops 13 50.1 56.2 59.2 40.5 0.8 0.7 
Men’s Clothing Stores 12 45.2 60.8 63.9 46.2 Bed 1.6 
Stores Grouped According to Voume of Net Sales During 1943: 
Over $2,500,000 : 13 44.1 58.3 66.7 48.4 1.2 14 
$2,500,000 down to $1,000000_. 5 = ll 39.7 54.6 66.1 44.4 1.1 1.4 
$1,000,600 down to $500,000 : Y 36.3 47.6 67.2 49.3 2 1.4 
Less than $500,000 : Race: 25 bY Ae 45.3 69.7 45.9 ve | 1.9 


Nore: The ratios shown for each year, in the order in which they appear from left to right are obtained by the following computations: (1) Credit Sales 
divided by Net Sales. (2) Collections during the month divided by the total accounts unpaid on the first of the month. (3) Salaries of the credit department divided 
by credit sales. The data are reported to the Bureau of Business Research by Texas retail stores. 
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MAY RETAIL SALES OF INDEPENDENT STORES PETROLEUM 
IN TEXAS BY DISTRICTS DAILY AVERAGE PRODUCTION 


Percentage Changes in Dollar Sales 
















Number of May, 1943 May, 1943 Year 1943 (In Barrels) 
Firms from from from , 
Reporting May, 1942 April, 1943 Year 1942 May, 1943 May, 1942 April, 1943 
TOT EXAS + 23 - r 3 ‘oastal Texas* 375,200 251.550 340,650 
ITAL TEXAS 914 25 1 + 32 Coa tal Texas* 375.20 251. : 
bein Lond East Central Texas 124.300 86,300 99,700 
ae East Texas 339,300 329.350 319.800 
GROUPED BY |. North Texas 131.850 148.700 134.950 
PRODUCING AREAS: . : Panhandle 91.100 27,150 91.000 
District 1-N 63 a 34 ; 2 +45 Southwest Texas 214,000 135.200 188,500 
Amarillo 21 + 39 ~ 12 bj 60 West Texas - ’ 226,750 185,850 214,400 
Pompe ee eee aire. i, 1,502,500 1,224,100 1,389,000 
Peo nl 19 4 12 a a 99 United States _. 3,995,200 3.626.150 3.924.550 
reas 24 + 47 — 6 +46 Saces AEM 
SS 13 | 19 ag + 48 _ Gasoline sales as indicated by taxes collected by the State 
' : 49 aie ey Comptroller were: April, 1943, 109.683,822 gal.; April, 1942, 
All others 1] 42 2 4] ptr I 
District 2 79 +17 aa +98 122,597,000 gallons; March, 1943, 103,420,300 gallons. 
Abilene le +25 -12 + 48 — 
rd Falls 3 7 10 mere a t 22 *Includes Conroe. 
All whines: 50 + 16 — 5 + 16 Nore: From American Petroleum Institute. 
District 3 Qo + 9] ons, GED +16 See accompanying map showing the oil producing districts of Texas. 
District 4 196 + 28 es + 44 
Dallas 30 + 48 ta 45 
Fort Worth 24 T 6 a a ov 41 
Sherman 11 + 1 =< a5 13 ala 
Waco 20 es if = 9 “1 50 
All others 111 eS it + 40 
District 5 95 19 2 + 18 
District 6 36 14 = Ps 30 
El Paso 18 +10 — 29 
All others 8 + 38 +] +4] eae 
District 7 51 r 9 eee) 20 CENTRaL i 
District 8 165 rid cae: “> 26 peer 
Austin 16 ae 9 + 20 
Corpus Christi 10 = onl “eo at 
San Antonio 15 + 26 re: “+33 west Te 
All others 96 ae | 16 + 24 
District 9 101 29 Sime. 225 
Houston 10 a es 20 
All others 61 +26 arr. 27 
District 10 26 = ks. 1 35 
District 10-A 13 sel == + 28 01: DRODUCING 
Brownsville 10 13 =e tr 43 Disteicts 
All others 3: +27 +7 +97 oF sate 


TEAAS 
@Change of less than 5% 
Note: Prepared from reports of independent retail stores to the Bureau of 
Business Research, codperating with the U.S. Bureau of the Census. 


PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN CONSUMPTION 
OF ELECTRIC POWER 


TEXAS CHARTERS 


May, 1943 May, 1942 April, 1943 





May, 1943 May, 1943 Domestic Corporations: 
from from ae : F ‘aie a ie PF 
May, 1942 April, 1943 Capitalization * : $172 $473 $1,045 
Commercial + 17.8 + 47 Number 24 48 33 
Industrial r 39.8 r 10.0 Classification of new corporations: 
tesidentic ORF =f E pass 
ne —- + 192.0 ve a . Banking-Finance 1 1 1 
nae icant a dibs Manufacturing 2 10 9 
TOTAL _-- +r 49.3 + 118 Merchandising 6 8 8 
CRs 1 4 3 
Prepared from reports of 10 electric power companies to the Bureau of Business Public Service 0 0 ] 
Research, Real Estate Building 8 6 4 
Transportation 2 1 0 
TEXAS COMMERCIAL FAILURES All Others 2 t 18 7 
Number capitalized at less than 
May, 1943 May, 1942 = April, 1943 $5.000 13 90 17 
Number : a _ 13 1 Number capitalized at $100,000 or 
Liabilities* $18 $227 $15 more M4 0 0 2 
Assets* — 166 173 9 Foreign Corporations 
Average Liabilities per failure* 184 tS 15 (Number) 13 11 14 








*In thousands, *In thousands. 


Note: From Dun and Bradstreet, Inc. 


Note: Compiled from records of the Secretary of State. 
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BUILDING PERMITS 


May, 1943 


Abilene $ 57,131 
Amarillo 155,958 
Austin 27,474 
Beaumont 101,592 
Brownsville 4,690 
Brownwood 401* 


( orpus ( hristi 148,780 


Corsicana 1,450 
Dallas 216,349 
Del Rio 42.600 
Denton ‘ 750 
Edinburg 0 
El Paso 47,374 
Fort Worth 1,383,516 
Galveston 21,335 
Graham 2,500 
Harlingen 1,250 
Houston 535,615 
Jacksonville 3,900 
Kenedy 750 
Kerrville 0 
Lubbock 14,289 
MeAllen 3,295 
Marshall 6,215 
Midland 3.002 
New Braunfels 160 
Palestine 520 
Pampa 6.325 
Paris 5.950 
»lainview 300 
Port Arthur 10,912 
San Antonio 190,865 
Sherman 1.689 
Snyder 38,400 
Sweetwater 1,465 
Texarkana 18.700 
Ivler 3.407 
Waco 79.871 
Wichita Falls 13.640 
rOTAI $3.152.319 

*Not included in total. 

tNot available. 

Note: Compi 

f Business Research. 


May, 1942 


> 


0 


$9 


345,559 
19,917 
217,213 
240,122 
33,963 


567.131 
192.703 
278,868 
0 

4,915 
503,820 
0 

650 
1,123 
210.645 
2.650 
5,958 
42,475 
1,705 
2.219 
4.500 
2.395 
1.600 
64.579 
318.536 
46,697 


40,550 
498,490 


COMMODITY PRICES 


Wholesale Prices: 


U.S. Bureau of 
(1926—100% ) 


Labor 


Farm Prices: 
U.S. Department of 
(1910—-1914—100% ) 
U.S. Bureau of 
(1926—100%) 


Labor 


Retail Prices: 
Food (U.S. Bureau of 
Statistics (1935-1939=100%) 


Department Stores 
Publications, 
January, 1931—100%) 


*Not available. 


Statistics 


Agriculture 


Statistics 


Labor 


(Fairchild’s 


May, 1943 


1{ 


M1 


April, 1943 


$ 6.060 


. 


19,374 
36,767 
54,590 

7.366 
2,992* 
388,406 


173,765 
3.000 
750 


950° 


11,114 
4.135 
7,790 
15,215 
410 
285 
2.900 
20.390 


$2,032,589 


led from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau 


May, 1942 April, 1943 


98.8 103.7 
152.0 185.0 
104.4 123.9 
121.6 140.6 
113.2 113.2 


Abilene 
Austin 
Beaumont 
Big Spring 
Brownsville 
Brownwood 
Childress 
Coleman 
Corpus Christi 
Corsicana 
Dallas 
Del Rio 
Denison 
Denton 
El Paso 
Edinburg 
Fort Worth 
Galveston 
Gladewater 
Harlingen 
Houston 
Jacksonville 
Kerrville 
Kenedy 
Lubbock 
Lufkin 
Mx Allen 
Marshall 
Palestine 
Pampa 
Paris 
Plainview 
Port Arthur 
San Angelo 
San Antonio 
Temple 
Texarkana 
Sherman 
Snyder 
Sweetwater 
lyler 
Waco 
Wichita Falls 
TOTAL 
Norte: 
of Business Research. 


Southern Pine Mills: 


POSTAL RECEIPTS 


May, 1943 May, 1942 


$ 38,406 $ 25,130 
78,815 73.680 
11.266 30,637 

8,282 6,154 
8,475 7,020 
15,918 12,769 
1,585 2,773 
1,673 3,222 
51,563 10,737 
8.354 5.980 
136.951 376,806 
5.611 2.906 
9.590 8,033 
10.396 7,627 
9? 608 56,040 
3,452 2,947 
203.067 156,311 
44,961 37,117 
3,011 2413 
11,611 12 
301,219 267,166 
5,946 4,792 
3,309 2,768 
2,423 1,897 
27.639 23,878 
5.461 5,426 
5.462 4.687 
8.760 7,629 
6,517 5,684 
9,787 6,258 
17,114 8,203 
5,343 4,24] 
23.823 16,278 
19,702 14,489 
216.556 151,609 
13,974 8,685 
21.857 25.613 
10,963 8,261 
2.026 1,669 
7,892 5,005 
19,341 16,426 
44,789 36,494 
43,417 31,225 
$1,940,915 $1,542,862 


LUMBER 
(In Board Feet) 


May, 1943 May, 1942 


Average Weekly Production 


per unit . 247,311 300,653 
Average Weekly Shipments 
per unit 280,318 351,167 


Average Unfilled Orders per 


unit end of month 


Nore: 


1,481,784 1,964,655 


From Southern Pine Association. 


April, 1943 


$ 41,498 


91,911 
40,749 
9,150 
9,988 
24,148 
4,049 
3,807 
55,562 
7,943 
159,682 
6,565 
9,219 
12,349 
95,020 
3,606 
186,514 
46,526 
4,130 
10,863 
323,887 


9,168 
izes 
10,632 
19,167 
5,601 
22,876 
18,377 
240.930 
14,620 
22,215 
11,034 
1,916 
7,851 
34,731 
47,148 
45,280 
$1,971,624 


Compiled from reports from Texas chambers of commerce to the Bureau 


April, 1943 


258,674 
286,438 


1,392,710 
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The manuscript is now completed 


for 


INDUSTRY POSSIBILITIES IN TEXAS 
by 
ELMER H.: JoHNSON 


The scope of the bulletin is indicated 
by the following table of contents: 


I. Historical Perspective 
II. Texas in the National Picture 
III. Wealth-Producing Industries in Texas 
IV. The Chemical Industry 
V. The Chemical Industry in Texas 


VI. The Magnesium Industry; the Potash Industry; Sulphur and 
Sulphuric Acid 


VII. Strategic Significance of Petroleum and Natural Gas 
VIII. Petroleum and Natural Gas, the Bases of a New Chemical Industry 


IX. The Spectacular Growth of the Synthetic Organic Chemicals 
Industry 


X. Aviation Gasoline 


XI. Toluene 
XII. Synthetic Rubber 


XIII. A New Steel Industry in Texas; the Shipbuilding Industry; The 
Airplane Industry 


XIV. Some Economic Aspects of our Forest Industries 


XV. The Pulp and Paper Industry in Texas 
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